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reform measures attempted, thirteen in all, are set forth. Similarly, 
juvenile delinquency is analyzed as to its causes; and the juvenile court, 
the probation system, and other agencies of reform and protection, are 
treated in some detail. The historical paragraphs frequently intro- 
duced throughout the book, setting forth the origin and development of 
the various measures and institutions of child-welfare work, add interest 
and develop perspective. 

The character of the book is impersonal. The author does not 
preach, scold, harangue, or ridicule. He has no personal propaganda. 
Society seems to be taking off its mask and uttering its own voice, half- 
proud, half-ashamed, of what it is doing for its children. 

Even the recommendations of the Conclusion seem like a social 
soliloquy: We must drop our old methods of individual effort, and rely 
more on developing social intelligence and public action; we must have 
more cool-headed research, with special attention to critical problems; 
we should look with suspicion on the "reputed omnipotence of law," 
and be ever mindful of the economic basis of reform; we must cultivate 
a collective awareness of what we are doing; we must remember that 
"by beginning with the child we may hope to build up and perfect the 

coming man." 

D. W. LaRue 
State Normal School 
East Stroudsbotg, Pa. 



Biology and Social Problems. The William Brewster Clark Memo- 
rial Lectures for 19 14. By George Howard Parker. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. xrx+130, 3 plates. 
In this series of lectures, the author has attempted to present to 
a lay audience some of the recent developments in biological science, and 
their value in the direction and control of diverse social phenomena. 
The four topics treated "The Nervous System," "Hormones," "Repro- 
duction," and "Evolution" are covered in such manner as to make clear 
to the general reader the accomplishments of the past decade of investi- 
gation, and some of the possible advances in the future. The first two 
chapters, while distinctly the most interesting, are on the whole rather 
heavy for the average reader, while the last two, more popular in their 
tone, do not create so favorable an impression upon the trained reader. 
On the whole the book seems well balanced, and it is pleasing to find 
absent the morbidity and extreme partisanship so common in books of 
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this character. Everywhere the author has presented the facts in dig- 
nified manner to show his readers what the state of knowledge is at the 
present time, and what the possible r61e of these findings may be in 
social phenomena. The first two chapters may be especially commended 
as excellent general resumes of the topics treated therein, and are well 
worth careful reading and thought by special workers in social science. 

W. L. Tower 
University as Chicago 



Career and Education of Crippled Children. By Edith Reeves. 
New York: Survey Associates, 1914. Pp. 252. 

A recent report of the Russell Sage Foundation is based upon a study 
of 37 representative institutions for crippled children. The number 
visited includes hospitals, special schools, and asylum homes. Both 
private and state institutions are considered. The points given par- 
ticular attention in the survey are: (1) physical care, in such diverse 
aspects as provisions for surgical aid and for "home atmosphere"; 
(2) educational facilities. There is detailed description of each insti- 
tution. 

E. L. Talbert 

University of Cincinnati 



The Social Problem. A Constructive Analysis. By Charles A. 
Ellwood. The Citizen's Library of Economics, Politics, and 
Sociology. Edited by Richard T. Ely. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. Pp. xii-f-255. 

Professor Ellwood has performed the rare feat of discussing a wide 
range of tangled and difficult problems in a way that will enable readers 
of ordinary intelligence to follow him without falling into confusion, and, 
what is still more notable, without imagining that they have exhausted 
the subject. The author is radical in his analysis without being pre- 
mature in his conclusions. His readers must get the impression that 
principles are much more conclusive than programs, that social problems 
are not likely to be solved wholesale, and that it is the part of good citizens 
to do their particular work upon honor, while adjusting their plans to a 
large survey of other men's work. More clear and stimulating thinking 
is seldom condensed into so few pages. 

Albion W. Small 



